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Paatis apeaant co V, Without a 
‘Lo Which al! soon retaria who travel cut 
( icley. 


Now U1. 





Ihave already said enough in relation: 


to St. Paul’s and 
Somerset House is remarkable, outward- 
ly, only for its immense extent and chil- 
ling gloom. Exeter “Change, the nation- 
al menagerie, ts a ruinous building, with- 


“vestminster Abbey. 


out the charins of a ruin, inthe very dark- 


est and mos! crowded part of the Strand, 
just ready to tur! 
of all the wild 
ney changers, 

worm-eaten roof “The 
nerally very ancient, but not very im- 


dua, 


ve down op the heads 


heasts and cozening mo- 


- ‘ ! ; 
congregated beneath its 


churches are gve- 


pressive; a soinbre ue pervades 


themim-a thousand winters have passed 
ever them, and 9 thousand times ten thou- 


‘ a EEres ee 

sand ot the earths inhabitants tie moul- 
37% 

cemeterie- When 


ba 


dering in’ thea vast 
one stands beiore , 
ever on the transitory nature 
trailty and his arroranee, bi 
his nothingne-s 3; ead i 
that hurry by fi 


> ces-ant Crow 1s 
im | 
ia 


n, he may we coutrast 


of man, his | 
pride and } 
beautiful than any street in Paris 


wor | cannot 


filence ol 


Hay muse for, 


did not intend to tall down and worship ; 
indeed had ' so intended. | might as well 
have worshipped his Satannic Majesty, in 
ignorance, as any other prince. ‘They are 
as ugly and black, bam sure, as the inter- 


nal emperor himselt could reasonably de- | 


sive. Passing the horse guards, (as they 
say in London, rather irrationally, tor it 
would be a ditlicult affair to do it literal- 


psaying that the exterter ss 
the interior of Lloyd's 


in St old. j perh tps both ‘it once 4 but | did hot care | taste. H wine the tho tiveorest tig it! 
; to inquire whose images they were, as | | the Bank of Bat 


the interior; [Po presume. however, it is 
titled with 
would console me 
if f had any 


among the directors 


valuables—sev ‘ oft which 


much. om my lonely 
triend 


as this ts not 


benevolent 
But, 
my tortune, Fo omust content myself with 


hours, 


is uninveting as 


thank Gad! | 


}was never three yards inside of toat high- 


ly,) one enters St. James’ Park, through | 


a noble arch of St. James’ Palace ; but, 
though palace is a tine word, the building 
itse!'t would never tempt me to envy the 
noble occupants. Proceeding, however, a 
little distance, across the west end of the 
Park, and entering into Pall-Mall, one be 
hoids London in all its beauty. From 
this point to St. John’s Wood, four miles, 
the eye is regaled with successive piles of 
the most mognificent buildings. The 
Opera is a splendid structure. Barlington 


iabout per cents. 


Arcade is beautitul ; so is the Crescent, a! 


piiared promenade, in the lower port ot 


» P » Bs 
Regent-street. But this -treet 


; Most = } = 
Passes all the rest in spachaours tt 


is said 


to be the finest public way in Europe, aul 


[ believe the assertion. Ut is tat 


Hore 
\\ eTe 


itoasqu 


, 


we or aeirete, LE shou'd certainly 
thik ihe Place Veudome much superior 
out: but oas aunmtorm and 

rarze ot nobe buildings, TP presume, the 


equal it. Hor 


the nobility and gentry ; those 


very lone 
's the resi- 


who, like Lord Grosvenor, or the French 


‘Doce d’ Orleans, are rich enough, at the 


with the stlenat suinbers ef the dead, who | 
were once bent woo: tie same tleasures | 
and pursuits, 35 + ‘Vv Bat 
they aford Wins (J t, 
save the usual « Sy priars § 
lal Gothic CHES $ lows ‘on j in- 
ward, with a lithe yotad Moiitedk Vs Nj 


dow im the centee of cach. altar windows 
i? 
fautasticalsy pa 


Which produce a fine «fect! 


ited ta diverse colours, 
when the sun- 
heams fall tarouch them; polished oak 
vallertes. in 
and a muiti- 
tude of seats, for serving mon and maids, 
uu the broad aisles. | know nothing more 
yarticularly worthy of notice, except the 
horrible manner in which they are all pro- 
faned! to different parts of London--at 
Charing Cross and St. James's square, 
particularly, one meets with equestrian 
statues of some kings or conquerors, or 


pews without cushions ; lov 
@illevent organs, generally ; 





expense of starving thousands, to pur- 
chase empires Of such base and sha» eless 
slaves asthe Neapolitans ; who, forgetting 
their former honour and glory, crouch at 
the footstool of Austria and kiss the foot 
that spurns thern. 

The theatres, Drury-lane and Covent Gar- 
den, are very large but dark-coloured and 
gloomy buildings ; inveterate rivals within 
fifty yards ot one another. The Parliament 
House is not worth beholding when one 
has looked on the Capitol at Washington. 
St. Stephen was more remarkable for his 
holiness, [ suspect, than his architectural 


itself sur- 


' 


' 


place of Mammon. FP offer no sacritice to 


worldly tne nations» boherd mot with the 


consumers of calicoes 1 know: nothing 


whether tour, tive or fit- 


ty: no dividends ever come tome. I 
bless heaven! the rive or tall ot stocks 
gives me no pleasure or pain. PT disclaim 


all canting and 


technicalities. and 
tho-e universal plagues, trouble ine not. 
When there is nothing to steal, one fears 
not robbery. 

Ot Westminster and Waterloo, and va- 
rious other bridges, though | can admire 
th and beauty, 't would not 


all such cares: FE abhor 


Thieves usurers— 


their streng 
become me to speak particularly ; since 
my knowledge ot that Kind of architec:ure 
is not sullicient to appreciate therr various 
The which 
been bestowed upon them, | can believe, 


excellenucies. expense has 
was incurred to a much better purpose 
than that of the war, whose closing battle 
inunortalized the naine of Wer ngton. 

To one who has never seen the Louvre, 
Somerset House presents a grant collec. 
tion of all that is beautital and subiime in 
But it lost much of its claim to 
when | beheld the richest as- 


pamting. 

admiration 
sembl.ge in Europe. There is to me— 
an amateur merely, not a connoisseur—a 
tine finish, a delicate tincture of the last 
noble conceptions of genius about the pic- 
tures Which adorn the Parisian Palace, 
which cannot be paralleled by any thing 
in Somerset House, the British Gallery, 
the British Institution or the Marquis o} 
Stafford’s Gallery. Yet the collections in 
each of these noble temples of art are in- 
valuable. Some of the pictures! cannot 
afford to go over each of the above places 
separately, but speak of their ornaments 


eater 


yy 
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ey 
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i4 THE 


= = 
Without distimzurshing » which of them 


the paintings beloag some of the pictures 
ot 1 grand 


imagination, and others tor their delicate 


are remark ible tor the di I lay 
some tor horror and many ter 
Of the 

a picture traught with the sul 
the dark clith, 


waters, just ready to devour 


feeling ; 
beauty. 
Deluge ; 
limest terrors ; 


former class ts “Maar 


the howling 
where the last of the agomzing antedilu 


vians stand gazing 
turbid 


skies : the solitary wretch, 


struction; the waves; the lurid 


vainly breast 


tumultuous ocean the whole 


ing = the 
scene is terribly sublime. Yet, P saw. in 
Paris, 
play. All the world bad been drowned 


a less LA posing hut tally er if dis- 
except one tamily. They, too. are on a 
chif; the gray-haired 
one arm around the trunk of » deeaved 


tather hes wornnd 


sycamore, and, with the other, cireled the 


waist of bis feeble wite : the son clings te 
her, the son’s wite to him. and a tittle 


child, 


the crag, hangs by 


with one foot on the tf pom of 
e hare ot his mother 

and the tree, thet supports them all. is 
breaking ' Heavens! one can almost hear 
the strained fibres of the sveamore crosh! 
Then the aweny 


the varied avs wy ot the oleh rec ard the 


of every « nienance= 


child - itis terrifie. “That pieture has of 
ten haunted Iny dreams Or the two 
Martin's ¢ 
perhaps, the latter produces 


~pl ys the ereater venns, haast 
an eg lly 


eublime eflect 


Perhans the Sacred SerTuptiwes afford 
the fineet scope both for poetry and point- 
ing inthe world The expressive bres ity 
ot their relations upplies few stronely 


outlined images 
poet or artist can moguitv or te 
and convert into preternatura!l beouty of 
soul-harrowing sullimity, 
the unqualty Padniuration af all 
not fail to delight or astonish when 
unfolds the breathing ¢ vass, or strikes 
the lyre of heaven Nothing ( ihe tine: 
than the 


ness, their 


\post esot Raphael : their meek 
fortitude, their consciousness 
ot the Inealeulable in portance ot their mis 
sion, are all delineated in adn iable cha- 
racter. ‘Though we see not the 
of Raphael here, yet many of 
ture pieces are very fine. 
ed with thorns, by W. 

great picture. 
the inturiated Jews, the 


genius 
their Scrtp- 

Christ, crown 
Hilton, is a very 
stern Roman sol- 
diers, the far-seen, pusillanimous disciples, 
and, over all, the godlike m eekness, the 
awiul face of the Almighty Saviour, are 


The whole grouping of 


itull of rewal dignity 


hulting over | 


NEW-VORK LITERARY GAZ 
But the insolent 
who is thrusting the 


astomtshingly elfective. 
mockery of the slave, 
rod into Chriet’s manacled hand, 1s dei | 
neated im the most torcible style of mas- 
terly yemius, 

Haydon, is 
ind haughty power, 


) 9 ] 
Phat oh 5 subi ion, HY 


vainly struggling with the mvisible ven- 


} 


lgeance of a detied and im ulted God: ot 


OM appro hing de- } 


the In 


stern but omexuitant grandeur and long 


tried confidence wie the truth of heaven. on 
if) | Aaron ° 


he partot M and of ut 


ter terror, blended with insufferable agony, 
ithe mother who bends over the stiffen- 
mg corse © wer beloved j Lonly SO, 

Joseoh, ipterpreting the ream ol the 
(')) Haak Joh foyter,isremarkable 
te contrast of the youthtul torm 
Te call ‘ of ft} iuture Grovernor. of 
Revpt, and he da ir, agomzed 
face ot tt Boker. “UY tant steam. 
me | & - | gloom ot 
the dungeon. tl] y upon the 
weir-cé 

ci 1 cs hy 
W. ¢ Ke t e et 
fei ¢ ‘ H HY] } «! 
wrous t} i! ! ; 
ly, as with eryys ‘ nt 
thieiewatle int fine ' 
Cemonisces-—t \ I toy la. 
hat would | ' t C- 
part trom the 4s hy thy 
mconcersat my o ss POVer, 
hie ali s@l Pite ti¢ ; 
tetas le nal ti © 4 nsot the nl 


(3 {se ‘ ict 1¢) son 
there benarve i t be sutie 
ti Pas ’ ] \ 
pine View t tr ( hr 
lL, ~ hye ' 
Highland ¢ vl Vain | thre 
most proture rac} ‘ 

' be C1 ren 

wiih |] . wen ; t Overy } 

» chanel of churel « ‘t. Jaca 

Lj ite, hy Roberts, a tine veto of Gothi 
fecture : ind mene offel charn 

sketch whol wowould tire both tire 

write lihe reader to snecify. Europe 

ep) { avontage over America 

that when one ie @loon y and dull. unfit for 

saciety or his ountheuehts, be may find 


solace tor hts vapours among the tairy pic- 
le may contemplate 
tillhe dwells 
and lives in the Arcacia that ex- 
pands betore bim. 1 know nothing so 


sweet anid soothing to a broken spirit as 


tures Ol Finagination; 


the crections of art among 


| 
| 
' 


—— 


i iiterature, the ore 


Se 


| interesting Jady caries th bigh sy 


shale 





eon eee 


the landseap>s of © aude or so excitin, 
ha yi ient be sine war-steed « 
Wovermans ; or so leughtermoving, 

I du Iness. as the bacceiana ane of Poussin. 
With unqua tied l render my 


humble trituie of opplause to the arts anu 


leastiie, 


est aad most lasting 


Her author 
second to none exist 


ornamems of Gre = rita 
and her 
mg. ler 


artis's are 
and hei 
public libraries retiect ) ore honour upon 
terot) ond the munifi- 
cence of her wealthy petronising 


galleries of | 2) ings 


the genius o her 
people, 
her bloody heroes. 
Yet it was with the deepest regret that | 


than all the glories 


1 


was compelled to bebe d sketches and 


pietures in sevens) of the printshops which 
would have reflec do inoiny on the most 
C rowds 


each oth 


abandoned bagme in Corinth. 
alwoys peering 
ers shou.ders at drawings 
and the which they 
wamlesied at the sight of human na- 
ture im ats 


were ove 


lasc 1. !OUS 
shumetul ce aght, 


i 
, 
Hiest hbestial 


Zuise, Wes a 


sulficrent evidence oi thei utter des 


tution Of wis mora fee ig. bo may be 


e , 
tidhieus, eu Sic Shi 


revenced he 


hame t@ five, the exh tion of temale 


fii a state of nudity (lu. too consnon in 





ost valial bec | vate calle 

ryof pamtngs wie dt awn the brinsh ea 
belonved tan va we eres fares Wilam § 
tiwyn, keg. of York lerace J of pent many 
curs there, « ne e sweet landscapes 
Ciaaude, Lerraine r tiie i °c a od awhil de] 
neations of the ereat t nish ina@-ters and the 

lighted interest with winch | hehe Id this picture 

oeturv. Was ausinented bv 4 vilege in his tne 
valuable libra: and cor pletes by wy pleasura 


ie miereourse with the excele:t proprietor. Mi 
Liwvo is a lineal descendant tre the stauneh 


avon Horsee, and his beauttul and exceedingly 


£ t other Welch: 
\ 


strv in her anim are « nieraice Res Ges, 


wr Elwvnisananofhent arepularcescencas! 


feom those heroic tew who withstood the Norn an 


Ham, and secuied singular anou.unities to them 
ives, ere they would follow the example of t 
Above al!, 
State: 


in relation 


ren, and submit to the conqueror, 
' 


oa. Elwyn has been twice in the United 


he high, generous language he used 


m¥ country, 


and catecm, which his 9 


was enough to excite that regard 
arious qualities must have 
sWise awakened in mv_heart \henever | 
went to York Terrace, his almost invar able salu 
tation waa, * Well, sir, lam happy to sav that the 
tor he delichted 10 bantes 
riwavs smided when he ob- 
served the expres- which T received the 
cement. When England is named, I can- 
¢ Mr, Rhoyn, and the hospita’ 


king is better to-cay.” 


me oeasionaliy, and 





Ju with 





not fail to reme 


ties of York TY 
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London) appears to me nothing but wilful 
encouragement ip the, already too gene- 
ral, career of venery. Mankind should 
be distinguished trom satyrs, fauns and 


‘day ot dvom ? On the broken heart and | ‘Alas "1 sai 


,repenting destroyer?) Let the reason of 


zoats in other more estimable respects | 


than form; or the lofty brow, that soars 
towards heaven, only mocks the iniquity 
of th t corrupted heart which grovels in 
the dust. Such teelings as these, assisted 
by Byron’s Don Juan, bave produced more 
prostitution than all the inveighng artifices 
of the most alluring libertines. Woman 
is. by nature, much too frail a creature ; 
the victim of her aflections ; alas! too of- 
ten the sacritice of her desires. Apart 
from all religion, all morality, all scruples 
of conscience, there should be manhood 
cnough in the constitution of man to pre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 


serve rather than destroy the fairest flower | 
-country— lingered till the winds have sha- 


of a woman's fame. It he conquers in his 
damnable assiult, what victory has he to 
hoast? The utter, irremediable ruin of a 
rallible creature who ‘aid her breast open 
io his ineurabie soison, and trusted the 
eternal oath, which angels instantly re- 
corded in heaven and exu ting fiends in 
hell ? If he fails. what can console his dis- 
ippointment ? Phe proud reflection that a 
feeble woman toiled bis 
his faith and 
Where, then. is the revward ? 


abhorred tus baseness. 


hand he meets remorse. with is thousand 


scorpions ,on he other, shame, that skuiks 


arts, distrusted | 
‘colour deepening on her cheek, and the 

** Aye, | 
took on him well, my daug!ter.” said the | 


On the one | 


blighted spirit of the victim? or the 
haughty, self-complacent brow of the un- 


min reply! Let justice beneath the throne 
of God reply! Let the exulting laugh ot 
the archfiend, trom the lowest depths of 
hell, reply, as he grasps the unpitying se- 
ducer. 








Dopular Tales 


a 





LUKE LORANCE, THE CAMERONIAN. 
{Concluded, | 


The ofd man put on bis bonnet and 
took me by the hand: * Oh’ Ha!bert 
Herries, long have you lingered ina far 


ken the grain which it was your duty to) 


reap, and there is nought lett to the 
gleaner but stubble and chaff, The des- 
troyer’s hand has been lifted against us, 
and like the servant irom the destruction 
ot the house of him of Uz, T alone am 
escaped to tell thee.” As Luke Lorance 
named my name, the young maiden came 
forward, looked wisttully in my tace, the 


moisture brightening in her eyes. 


~Cameronian, “ and see bow much of thy 


roiltily away irom the hight ot heaven. | 


kei, in defiance of every principle of ho 
nour, every t« 
on the ruin of his vecetin ~ fame, and teasts 


his infernal appetite on the deep damnna- 


‘her elder brother.” 
' { 
log of disgrace, he revels | 
hanswered the maiden; “ST see a tace! 


nation of his own worthless soul. The | 
‘on fallen triends and on poor Scotland: 


foulest stigma, among all the vices and 
abominations of Lenion, is the general 
laxity of morals mrevalent in female socie 
ty. It is enough to break the heart of any 
gne deserving the name ol man, to behold 


the inftamy—the insane | centionsness of 


those wretched creatures, Wnose diaboli- 

il seduction and parents! hard leartedness 
bave driven to the market of hell. Lost 
to every tee ing of shame ; debased lower 
than the beast-; abandoned to desolation ; 
the fever of disease forever bronzes their 
cheeks ; the flame of remorse is burrow- 
ing in their hearts; the drowning fumes of 
mtoxication reve! in their brain, and, fora 
few brief hours, give oblivion to the ago- 
ny that never dies, 

Such are the eflects of obscene paint- 
igs, publicly exhibrtes, and glowing de- 
scrip! ons of “isgusting sensuality, public 
'y eld. Where will judgment rest at the 


‘her rounck white fingers. 


| 





sweet mother’s look is left in the tace of 
* Ali! little, little P) 


see of ber meek endurance of spirit,” 


changed by time and the suns of foreign 


ian s, and IT see an eye that looks coidly | 


of my mother, I see little; and she 
sobbed aloud. coverimg ber face with her 
hands, while the tears streamed between 
* And are you 


indeed my ae sister's child?” LT said: | 
where are all her brave brothers and | 


relations whom FT leit full of youth and 
hope when I sailed to a far country *” 
* All gove, Halbert Herries, all gone,” 
answered Luke; ‘* can man endure tor 
aye ? does the sword of civil war spare 
the blood of the virtuous and the noble- 
minded? Alas! the purest blood is as 
soon shed as the basest ; domestic war, 
religious feud, sudden conspiracy, open 
persecution, have each in their turn visited 
the house of Herries; and all that is 
spared is this young and tender maiden; 
the daughter of thy ae sister and sad sor- 


rowlul Luke cv orance.” 





lo 


1 where were all thine 


own mtinen ? were thew not bold and 
| forws doa thy cause’? hadst thou no 
) Sous Sand does my sister tive? much have 
bP toas.” “Phe maiden wept, and throw- 
*sneck, as if to 


lrestrain bim trom « ilrage to 


| her ari round her tather 
Lis person 
|‘ ried, ** Qa tather! 1 5 dear tather, com 
| pore yourselt, and dash not vou ray 
l hairs on the ground, as you olteti do when 
Think 
cause in which they tell ; 


that their young blood was not shed in 


my hapless brothers are na ed. 


ot the sacre 


vaio that those who smote therm with the 
sword have also beconw smitten with the 
sword, Did you not say when you saw 
them stretched and bloody on the green 


sward, with ther fac sto heaven and their 





swords in their lias ls, that they newea 
seemed balf so lovely ; and when Ssohel 
Rodan, who fove! my young brother 
| Reuben, came with a shriek, and fainted 
lat his side, did ye not as he came trom 


‘her swoon say, *Wiiv weep ve, maiden, 


see ye nol that the y uth fas souvht a 
sacred and a silent brid 
bridal hed as ready.’ sg ler tithes stood 


fora little space as tixed and as motionless 


as marble: fo. eyes and his hair seemed 
frozen, aml to» hand. placed on the tresses 
wos moved with something 
between a udder and Thou 
sayest true. ey daugiter.” he said, “ my 


ae sweet chido bul though the spirit ex- 


of his chil: 


' 
a Paisn 


ults, the mortal part oourns=-and T cannot 
hut feel that th: y were (air Gt { lovely=— 
surpassed the youths of the land—were 
dear to thy mother and me~-—t! 
on earth were tew, 


mat theuy day 
nd their cal was sud- 
den. But otthen wei tthnk no more, even 
now, bui welcome thy mother’s brother a 
well as bimoy.” 


I was much moved by t 





his brief and 


ot the des tion which 
} 


‘ 


broken account 
had betallen bi 
longed to learn the story of bh 
my anxiety was res! aned by his appear- 
eco gnel aud jong mourning had 


house ; much as J 


s sOrrTOWS, 


ance ; 
preyed upon him-h 
and | thought the wisest course would be 
to allow him to tell me the story of his 
woes In his own way. | expressed my 
sorrow, and said, | had brought an un- 
changed heart and some wealth from a 
foreign land, and was come to end my 
days beside him. He seemed not to heed 
what I said, but suddenly observed : 
“ This is a cold and uncomfortable cham- 
ber to bid ny Jean’s brother welcome in ; 
but cold as it is, and damp and lonesome, 


unsettled his spirit, 
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rl rooted with 
} 


' » ‘ ‘ 
Hoored at rock—with its 
chairs tal t 


and jes of rude stone, and its 
Curtams of creeping woodbine, it is ay 
place dearer than a | lace tome. LT have | 


to think 


on his wild and eaverned glen, and many 


cause to remember th walls, 


© i ' ' 
rnigbt Psit beside that little stream, whieh 


you hear leaping trom dion to tinn, and 


i ‘ 


think on the feartul ond stormy days which 
are passed, and which have swept away 
ny happiness with then. Martha, my 
love, bring mea draught of water trom 


you littl: spring; pour out a cuptul to 
Him above, as the pious hing did, tori 
was once a place of blood--ant bring the 
second cupful to me--for my lips are 
parche d—on 
hu ible mys to 
without food or drink, and the sun 
And puting his band 


betore his eyes, and turmiig away be 


iis day have L vowed to 


t} 
cht from sunset 


Stull 


setting now,” 
he busted himself tora tew 


wmemecnts i 
preyer, i 


While his daughter, with a smal 
wooden cup, flew to the spring, whieh 
sparkled clear ina little trough of stone, 
and returned to bis side, 
water with a face of anxious conecrn. Ile 


' 
presenting the 


spilt part of the water on the floor, mut 
tering a prayer as he spiltit, and dinling 
the remainder off at a draught, appeared 


much retreshed. Martha spread a sinall 


white cloth over the rough table of stone, | 


placed some oaten bread, and honey, and 
butter upon it, and poured out trom a little 
jara weak bat very retreshing beverage —a 
sort of breg-wort, made trom the retuse of 
howey. Water was added trom the spring, 


with a few handtuls of wild blae-herries, | | 
Hmorning till noonday did the sacred pro- | 


which are plentitul in almost every low. 
land glen, and atter a blessing was pro- 
nounced on them we began to partake. 
! 
‘ 


Th 


and ot the water, and thus he proceeded 


ari 


Cameronian tasted of the honey 


to vive me a few glimpses of the eventtul 
times, so ruinous to his house, which pre- | 


ceded the expulsion of the last of the 
Stuarts. 
** 1} was never a bold and troward per- 


. ' 
son, and the sword which | was compelled | 


to unsheathe was drawn tor the protection 
of rights, civil and divine. The blood that 
was unrighteously shed be upon the heads 
of those who gave the unmercitul counsel, 
to tread under war-horses’ hools the at- 
tlicted kirk of poor Scotland ; let it not 
be visited upon those unhappy instruments 
of oppression, even the armed men who 
listened to no counsel, save the sound of 
the trumpet, and who thought obedience 
fo the voice of command was the chief 
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Virtue of theur station. With them [ sought 


not to war, and my sword spared them, | 
Wherever tospare them wassale. [sought | 


alone to cut off the captains of the host of 
persecutors ; some of them were names 
ot long standing ond ancient renown; but 
the names ot Daizell, ot Maxwell, ot 


Johnson, andot Grahame, much as I loved | 


them ail tor their valour of yore, could aot 


be a spell against the sword, which was 


lrawnonly when the voice of our religion 
Was made mute, and our hills, and ligh 
ways, and hearths, smoked with innocent 
blood. 

“Tt happene | ona summer morn that 
the was 
spread upon the green hill of Wardlaw, 
and a sermon was poured forth over the 
essembled people. Before us we beheld 
the vale ot Nith all in its flush and beauty, 
and behind the high hill 
Queensberry, covered with flocks trom 
base to summit. John Renwick preached : 


banner of the broken remnant 


Wwe saw 


that itted person; who never knew what | 
it was to be huated from hill to glen for 


‘hipping God in your own way—who 
never listened to the voice of divine wis 
dom amid 
tempest; to you it may be as seed sown 
on trozen waters, to tell how resistlessly 
editying that g’orious sermon on the hill 
Was; how we stood like stocks and stones, 
with eyes upturned, and hands clasped, 
the 


tnighty preacher made us look upon kings 


while eathu-iastic address of the 


hand counsellors as dust, and martyrdom as | 


a purchased blessing. From nine in the 
tessor pour his balm into the bleeding 
bosoms of lis flock ; the hours seemed 
minutes, and hunger aud thirst, which 
listen not to the words of the wicked or 
the wise, were subdued for a tine on that 
His concluding words wall 
be ever remembered by those, and they 
were not many, who escaped from that 
place of peril and blood. * And where is 
the kirk of God now, you ask me; 
the voice of the preacher is heard no 
more within its walls ; itscope and corner 
stones are cast into the dust, and its multi- 
tudes are persecuted; pierced with the 
spear and cloven with the sword ; where 
then is the kirk of Scotland ? Is it squared 
stones, and shapen timber, and a piece of 
ground chosen by lot, and measured out 
by man’s hands, which form the holy and 
modest kirk’ It is not in the city, for there 
the destroyer’s trumpet is blowing; it is 


} 
Diesse timorh, 


of 


‘ou who never heard the eloquence of 


au ocean of trouble and sore 


| not in the valley, torthere | hear the sound 
of the war-horse, and the shouting of it- 
rider; nor ts it established on the hill, tos 
there it would be seen trom afar, and the 
wicked would come and cast it down. I 
; will tell you where God’s Scottish kirk 
stands to-day : wherever a matron prays, 
a devout man wishes holy things, a youth 
| hopes for heaven, and a maiden thinks of 
be oat the wood, in the 
valley, on the moor, on the mountain. 
at their own hurnble home, or surround- 
fed by armed men, be it in the tower, 
ibe it in the dungeon, or on the deep 
land unstable waters; there has God 
placed his kink, ant displayed his banner. 
Despond not, theretore, that you see your 
‘homes desolate, and the houses of the 
| Most High destroyed: stand boldly by 
your religion, strike those that seek to 
sinite, tor heaven wili most surely help us. 
' 1 mean not that the dead will rise armed 
| trom the dust and trample your persecu- 
/tors down; | mean not that ang Is will 
descend, as they did of yore, visible ‘n all 
ages, and smite the warriors of Grahame 
and Dalze!l ; nor do 1 mean that fire will 
tall trom heaven, or gush trom earth, and 
devour your enemies; we live under a 
tere mysterious, but no less effectual dis- 
| peusation. ‘The day is at hand, the gol- 
den day of redemption, [ hear the voice 
of a holy one crying, * A bright day tos 
poor Scotland.” T may not, shall not, sure- 
| ly live to see it, though its morning is at 
hand, nor will many of you, my friends, 
behold it, for before it comes shall we be 


saVation 3 mn 


| 
| 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| scattered as chaff ; the spear and the sword 
will be at our bosoms, and the war-borse 
will dye his tetlocks in the warm blood of 
saints.’ 

“Even as he poured out bis rapt and 
enthusiastic discourse we heard the sound 
ot a lonely trumpet in a wood below ; 
/many clapt their hands and shouted, 
imagining that heaven had sent us aid, 
but presently the banner ot John Grahame, 
and the waving of a long stream of war- 
riors’ plumes, emerged on the plain, and 
began to ascend at a rapid pace the green 
hill whereon we were assembled. Some 
ot the congregation drew their swords, 
some prayed, some stood motionless with 
fear and awe, and some fied over the 
heath, to seek shelter among the woods 
and glens of Closeburn and Glenae. My 
three sons, and the two youngest sons ot 
the house of Herries were by my side : 
we drew our swords, and prepared to resist 
with musket and spear; I looked on the 


| 
| 
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winding up the side of the hill. He 
beckoned me to him. ‘Son of Ephraim 
borance.’ he said, * wheretore dost thou 





preacher, he stood gathered in spirit and} bosoms, and drank water from that little} had fought by my side, and saved my 
strength, in his pulpit ot green turf. gazing | well, and bathed our brows, hot with 
unmoved on the long line ot horsemen 





——- 


bat- | lite, had just strength to say, ‘O! my 


the and with fight, in the rivulet. We | mother,’ and dropt dyimg at my feet. One, 


were joined by two more of the congre- | and one only of my enemies escaped, and 


' 
gation. 
| ment from a shepherd, and we were pre 


We had obtained some refresh. | lives to be pitied of God and man. On 


tha! little knoll were my three tair sons 


tarry here? thou art not marked out for! paring for worsbip when we beard the | and thy two brothers buried ; thy. sister 
< sess , els i 

the slaughter; thou shalt not surely die sound of voices approaching. | looked | bever smiled nor held up her bead again ; 
to-day ; take, theretore, thy children, and | out and observed the helmets of six | and three flat tomb stones mark out their 


the children of Emanual Herries with thee ; 
dive into that long cloud of mist which 
heaven now rolls towards us; there is a 
lion in Closeburn where thou wilt find 
shelter, and may the blessing of Jobn 
Renwick and Him above be with you; 
fly, leave me to perish, for it hath been 
revealed that my hour ts come, and the 
sacrificer shall find me on the altar.’ At 
this moment the piumes and bright swords 
of the horsemen appeared above the hill ; I 
stood, resolved to resist. * Fly,’ said the 
preacher, his voice rising far above the 


stir of the multitude and the neighing of | 
‘Fly. castaway the sword, | 


the horses. 
and trust not the spear; if thy hand sheds 


blood to-day, the blood of thy sons shall. 


be the atonement; the Lord’s preacher 


has spoken its and he calmly awaited the | 
The trumpets | 
sounded, and the contest commenced a 


approach of the slayer. 


Ht was but of bret duration. 
men came ma cloud, and. charged with 
fhe most desperate impetuosity, we re- 
sisted tor a small space, but at length 
vere broken like a cobweb. and the hill- 
top and the newhbouring heath were dyed 
with blood. [ remembered not in my 
wrath the last 
preacher; my sword, the swords of my 
three tair sons, and those of thy yeunger 
brethren, bore token of our courage in 
God’s cause. We were chased from the 
field, we gained the she'ter of a thick 
mist, which had settled along the line of 
hills, and we continued our retreat to this 
wild and unfrequented glen 

* Alas! we were not unobserved ; a do- 
zen ot the fiercest of the horsemen had fol- 
lowed us on the spur, and from a distant 
hill saw where we sought \+iuge ; for the 
mist had cleared away, and the descending 
sun shone outta and bright. We sought 
shelter in ti. < coid and desolate chamber. 
where an anchor t lived of yore, and 
where the ou'iaw of Durisdeer found re- 
fuge, and where many dissolute and du- 
bious characters niake resort. We thanked 
the giver ot ail good for protecting us 
from the swoid; took our belmets from 
our heads, aud the corslets trom our 


The horse- | 


words of the sacred | 


| troopers moving slowly along the side ot 
| the stream, and heard them urging a dill 


|geat and scrupulous search for sone of | 
the most desperate of the Coven nters | 
remarkable tale, he took my hand, and 


who had sought concealment among the 


caverns. I returned to my sons, and en- 


suers would not find us : 
we observed their plumes coming nodding 
up the htt!e rough ascent to our chamber. | 
| We drew our swords, and with a shout | 
flew upon then just as they gained the | 
entrance. They discharged their carbines | 
— the balls missed, and dinted deep in the | 


rock ; behold the marks they made ; and | 





prevailed against them, and -lew them. 
Success now made us insolent and vain; | 


lowly abode to the devout passenger who 


visits this melancholy glen.” 


My own tears, and the tears of his onls 
daughter tell tast during this moving and 


said, © us go home, my brother, a tale 


| joined silence, with the hope that our pur- | such as mine is a miserable welcome toa 
but ma moment | 


stranger. I have scarce any better cheer 
to offer, but let us be meek and content.” 
“e descended trom the cavern, and 
walked down the morgin of the stream, 
till we approached the little burial knoll ; 
the figure of a man lay stretched and mo 
tionless upon it. ~* Behold.” said the Ca- 
meronian, ‘behold the slayer of my 


ere they could use their other weapons we | youngest son. | had vowed a vow to seek 
were upon them with cut and stab, and! tim over the earth, and slay him wher- 
ever Liound bim; but * revenge is mine, 
saith the lord.’ Even as with pistols in my 


we offered up no thanks for our victory, girdle, and a sword at my side, | had 


but resolved with the twilight to 'eave the 
glen, and seek shelter in the wild hills of | 


reached the threshold of my own door to 
seek his destroyer, behold there came a 


Halloway. Ina fatalhour we left this little | man running, almost naked, and with 


of the glen; the sun had been sometime 
down. the moon was yet unrisen. it was 
that pleasant time between light ani dark 
which men call the gloaming. 


sward, partly encompassed by the stream 
in the gorge of the linn, and there we 
siood holding a low and cautious consulta- 
tion. My youngest son, my dark haired 
Adam, touched my hand, and tsking mea 
step aside, whispered, * Father, let us 
either go bravely forward or swittly back ; 
there are armed men in that little thicket 
befure us.’ Even while he spoke, severa! 
carbines flashed trom the bushes, and thy 
two brothers, and twe of my sons fell ; our 
enemies raised a lout shou. and four in 


their pistols as they advanced. It was not 
courage—it was not rage-=it was not de- 
votion—it was not love of my children—- 
but all together that made me rush upon 
them . a strenzth more than my Own was 
in me, and none could withstand me. But 
I fought for victory when victory was no 
longer desirable. My elder children were 
mortally wounded, and my youngest, who 





abode, and walked towards the entrance | 


We had- 
reached a little round knoll of green-) said, ‘ there is blood on my hands which 


number rushed out upon us, discharging | 





yellngs on his tongue, as if something 
evil held him in chace. He saw me. and 
cried ‘Oh! save me, save me,’ andl 
took him into my house and warmed bim, 
and gave him food. And he cried and 


no one can wash out. T hear always the 
sound as of one running atter me, crying 
** Ho! kil and slay hin, for he slew the son 
of Luke Lorance ; he spared not the dar- 
ling of the old man’s -o-om, smite hin and 
slay him.” And Plooked upon the man 
and knew him, and [ rose from my seat, 
laid my hand on my sword, and I shook 
exceedingly ; my wife flew to my bosom, 
clasped her arms around me, for she saw 
death and judgment in my looks, and said 
in a low voice: ‘Luke, it ye reverence 
Him above, smite not this wretched man ; 
the Lord hath striken bim with madness, 
and hath sent him to thy door to show 
thee how just his judgments are.’ Sol 
sat down again, and the man looked stead- 
fastly at me for a moment, an! uttering @ 
groan, he threw himself at my feet, placed 
my right foot on his neck, and besought 
the saints to receive his spirit. And | wae 
moved and turgave him ; and ever since 
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he has dwelt with me; he carries me 


wood, and he brings ine water; he sleeps 


at my hearth, tor a bed he will not touch ; | 
at midmght= or | 


ind should we call him 
morn, he is ever ready to answer and 
obey. Ut he deprived me ot a tair son, 
he preserved the lite ot iny sweet daughter 
—how strange God's ways seem to man, 
She was ona visit to the lady of Ae, it 
was midmght, and she slept man upper 
chamber: the house cauelt tire 
wrapt in flame when the 
ter was beard, and there was none dared 
to rescue her, ‘This poor 
man was alarmed by the flash of the light 


and was 


cry of my daugh- 


and nirel ible 


on the window where he lay ; he came as | 


if wings had been given him, startled the 
crowd thr ugh which he broke with a yell, 
and ran up the turret stair; wrapped 
Martha in the bed« lothes, descended the 
same way, though the star stones were 


crackling under his feet, and placed her | - 


on his knees on the green, and wept and 
laughed = with 
knows that he has long had my torgive- 
ness; may, that he has won my love— 
yet, let the might be ever s0 rough and 
wild, you will tind him at twilight, where 
you see him now. stretched upon the 
graves of my children, uttering moans, 
I hope he has 


immeasurable joy. — tle 


and making lamentations. 
found mercy in God's eyes, and that his 
reason will be restored be ‘fore he sleeps ™ 
the grave which FE wish soon to be lard in.’ 

As we passed the little knoll, he rose on 
his knees, took a small cross trom his 
bosom, held it up between him and the 
sky, and the sound of his loud and te- 


wile red prayer tollowe { us to the | 
threshold of Luke Lorance, the Camero- 
nian. NALLA. 


Biterary Varictics. 


ANALECTS 
FROM 


JOHN PAULL RICHTER, 








F THE BIRD IN & DARKENED 
CAGE. 

* Ah!” said the unprsoned bird, © how 
unhappy were Linmy eternal night, but tor 
those melodious tones which sometimes 
make their way to me like beams of light 
from afar, and cheer my g oomy day. But 
T will nyself repeat these heaven!y melo- 
dies like an echo, unt) TI have stamped 
them in my heart; and then I shall be able 
to bring comfort to myselt in my dark- 


COMPLAINT O 


— "Thus ede the little ouliee, 
and soon had learned the sweet airs that 
were sung to it with voice and instrument. 
That done, the curtain was raised ; tor the 
darkness had been purposely contrived to 
bassist in its instruction. Ob! man, how 
often dost thou complain of overshadow- 
ing grief and of darkness resting upon 
thy days! And yet what cause for com- 
tnless indeed thou hast tailed to 
learn ualedions irom suflermg? For is not 


plaint, 
the whole sum of bumaa lite a veiling and | 
anobscur got the mamortal spirit of man? 
| Then first, when the teshly curtain talis 
haway, may it soar upwards into a region 
ol hapypie r melodies ? 


ON THE DEATH OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 


Ephemera die all at’ sunset, 
beams of the morning sun. 
ye, litte humanephemera! Ye played 
j only in the ascending beams, and in the 
earl, dawn, and inthe eastern light; ye 
(drank only of the prelibations of lite ; 
hovered tor a litile space over a world ot | 
freshness and of blossoms ; and fell asleep 


letove yet the morning dew 


| 
' 
| 
) WD MNOcENcs 
{ 


was exhaled! 
THE PROPHETIC DEWDROPS. 
A delicate child, pole and prematurely | 


wise, Was complaining on a hot morning 
j that the peor dewdrops had been too 


| hasty snatched away, and not allowed to | 


' glitter on the flowers like other happier | 
'}dewdrops, that live the whole night 
j Soong ch, and sparkle in the moonlight and | 
| thromgh the morning onwards to noonday : 
‘The sun,” said the child, “has chased 
Pn away with his heat--or swallowed 
them in his wrath.” Soon after came rain 
and a rainbow ; whereupon his father point- | 
ed upwards—* See,” said he, ‘* there | 
stand thy dewdrops gloriously re-set—| 
| aglittering jewelry—in the heavens ; and 
the clownish foot tramples on them no 
more. By this, my child, thou art taught 


inheaven > Thus the father spoke, and 
knew not that he spoke pretiguring words : 
tor soon a er the delicate child, with the 
morning brightness of his early wisdom, 
was exhaled, like a dewdrop, into hea- 
ven. 


SATIRICAL NOTICE OF REVIEWERS. 

In Swabia, in Saxony, in Pomerania, 
are towns in which are stationed a strange 
sort of officers—valuers of authors’ flesh, 
scmething like our old market-lookers in 





and no tn- | 
sect ot this class has ever sported in the | 
Happier are | 


that what withers upon earth blooms again , 
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this town. They are commonly called 
| tasters (or Prouegustutures) because they 
‘eat a mouthtul ot every bouk betorehand, 
aad tell the people whether its favour be 
good. We authors, in spite, call them 
reviewers: but | believe an acuon ot de- 
tamation would lie against us tor such bad 
words. ‘lhe tasters write no books them- 
selves; consequently they hove the more 
time to look over and tax those ot other 
people. Or, it they do sometimes write 
books, they are bad oues : which agam 1s 
| very advaniageous to tue : tor who can 
| understand tue theory of badness in other 
| pe uple’s books so weil as those who have 
|learned it by practice in their own ? They 
are reputed the guardians ot literature 
and the literati, tor the sauce reason that 
'St. Nepomuk isthe patron saint ot bridges 


_and of all wiu pass over thein—viz. be- 
cause he himseit once lost bis lite trom a 


| bridge. 


FEMALE TONGUES. 

Hippel, the author of the Look “ Upon 
Marriage,” says---‘* A woman that does 
not taik, must be a stupid woman.’ But 

Hippel is an author whose opinions it is 
/'more sate to admire than to adopt. The 
/most intelligent women are often silent 
| amongst women ; and again the most stu- 
| pid and the most silent are otien neither 
one nor the other except amongst men. 
In general the current remark upon men is 
valid aiso with respect to women—that 
those for the mosi part are the greatest 
thinkers who are the least talkers ; as frogs 
| cease to croak when /fght is brought to the 
water edge. However, in fact, the dispro- 


portionate talking of women arises out of 


the sedentariness of theirlabours : sedenta- 
ry artisans,—as tailors, shoemakers, wea- 
vers, have this habit, as well as hypo- 
| chondriachal tendencies, in common with 
women. Apes do not talk, assavages say, 
‘that they may not be set to work: but 
women otten talk double their share— even 
because they work. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Nothing is more moving to man than 
| the spectacle of reconciliation : our weak- 
nesses are thus indemnitied, and are not too 
costly ; being the price we pay for the 
hour of forgiveness : and the archangel, 
who has never felt anger, has reason to en- 
vy the man who subdues it. When thou 
torzivest—the man, who has pierced thy 
heart, stands to thee in the relation of the 
seaworm that pertorates the shell of the 
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muscle. which straightway 
wound with a pearl. 











closes the 


The graves of the best men, of the no- 
blest martyrs, sre like the graves of the 
Hernhuters (the Moravian brethren)—lev- 
el, and undistinvuishable trom the univer- 
sal earth: and, if the earth could give up 
her secrets, our whole globe would appear 
a Westminster Abley laid flat. Ah! 
what a multitude of tears, what myriads of 
bloody drops have been shed in secrecy 
about the three corner-trees of earth -- 
the tree of lite, the tree of knowledge, and 
the tree of freedom,---shed, but 
reckoned! It ts only great periods of 
calamity that reveal to us our great men, 
as comets are revealed by total eclipses of 
the sun. Not merely upon the field’ of 
battle, but also upon the consecrated soil 
of virtue---and upon the classic ground of 


never 


truth, thousands of nameless heroes must 
fall and struggle te build up the footstool 
trom which history surveys the one hero, 
whose name is emalmed, bleeding, con- 


quering. and resplendent. The grandest 








eof heroic deeds are those which are per- | 


formed within four walls and in domestic | 
privacy. And, because history” rece rds | 
only the se!f-sacrifices of the male sex, and | 


because she dips her pen onlv in blood.--- 
therefore is it thatin the eves of the unseen 
spiritotthe world our annals appear doubt- 
legs tar more beau'itul and noble than in 


our own. 


SHE GRANDEUR OF MAN IN HIS LITTLe- 
NESS. 
Man upon this earth would be vanity 


and hollowness, dust and ashes, vapeur and 





a bubble,---were it not that he felt himself 


hat itis possible for him to | 


to be so. 
harbour such « feeling, thas, by implying a | 
comparison ot hiinse!f with something bigh- 
er in himself, this is it which makes him 
the immortal creature that he is. 

NIGHT. 

The earth is every day overspread with 
the veil of night tor the same reason as 
the cages ot birds are darkened— viz. 
that we may the more readily appre- 
hend the higher harmonies of thought in 
the hush and quiet of darkness. Thoughts, 
which day turns into smoke and mist, 
stand about us in the night as lights and 
flames: even as the column which fluc- 
tuates above the crater of Vesuvius, in 
the daytime appears a pillar of cloud, but 
hy night a pillar of fire. 

(To he continued.) 





For the Gazette aad vithenawwn. 


STANZAS 


My life has been a wild romance, 
Aud fairy fo 


Hove would awhile before «oe dance, 


have cross’ my path , 


Then came despair in wildest wrath— 
Dash from my lips the cup of joy, 
And all my dreains of bliss destvoy. 
What live I for? awhile with me, 
Thesmile of hope hath bt mine eve ; 
Which meteor like. again would flee 
Away. and sere my destiny 
Then care the longing for the tomb, 


Then came the night of grief aud gloom. 


Hope's drearest night soon flects away, 


For scarcely bath ots dar} ness been, 
Till rosy heraldsot the dav, 
In eastern skies acain are seen 


Then op mounts ove, both wav and fatr, 


Awav flies gloom. and enet, and care, 


But sou'-deep love ceath secerd falls, 
A witherng spell apon the heart, 
Chce festerue there wo hope recalls 


Our for: er jor por spell mor art 


Can heal the woun!— 1 mots there, 
fy all the a lness of despair 


Ani! | have low'd'! 


ves so ontense, 
Ldeenv’d not, that, upon this earth, 
such happiness dispense 


birth 


Boas’n woul 
To nortals of our dull cla 

A halo like an anzel. shed 

A light around my lov'd one’s head. 


Tcherish'd her ani! 


as sincere, 
Asif she had come down from heaven: 
Notas atenant of this sphere 
Bert asa for whieh iad had eiven 
Tome to worship and adore 


Both in thes world and evermore. 


I deem'd she was more pure and true, 
Than e’er created thing Lac been; 
Nor once imagin d that she Krew 
An earthly thought. or vuddt had seen 


I never Ceen’'d that she could be 


A piece of trail mortality 
Alas! she died: and fam teft 

A wan erer ona bilghted shore; 
Of every jov la 
. For bliss bath fled for evermore, 


nereft, 


I felt—I feel. as ali alone 
For peace is dead. and hope is—gone. 


Mv fair love dead, my bosom sere 
Whar have | in this world to prize? 
Altho’ before nv view appear 


Gay forms, with snuling cheeks and eyes. 


Yet all ther wichery hghts on me 
Like sunbeains on the lifeless sea. 


ip een cetenenaeenetennceteeneteenentietaamenedinan iin 





| 
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Portry. 


I bow to fate, and not a sigh, 

My wether’ heart within betrays. 
Lan a living tomb — where he 

Tubunv'd, the hopes of former days. 
lan a blighted, nameles thing, 
Stern, silent, cold, unmurnunng 
IT never, like the ingrate, pray 

For that cal o resting place, the grave . 
Nor | 


Wineh heav'n to man in goodness gave, 


e the volles, curse the day 
But, patient, wait mv seapeless lot, 
Whe tra nowers pot 


JULIAN 


© will be, as 


<9 


hor the Gaz tle and Athenaum 


— 


A REQUIEM 

In thy morning prine thou art lowly laid, 
In thy spring tone of youthtul feeling, 

When thy brow was bound with jov's rosy braid 
And hope o'er thy bo-om was stealing ! 

Ah! thy brow of cla‘ . Wineh onee was faw 

The settled calinnes. of death is there 


Ah! thy bosom is cold, which with life was wari 


And the shroud compre ses thy gentle form ! 

Many pour o'er thee the sincere lanient, 
Whose sorrows are loucly spoken 

But one dark form o'er thy roms is bent, 
Whose heart-strings on twain are broken : 

He hath na tears to flood tus pale cheek 

He utters no prereme and feartal shoek— 

Burt o’er thee an noage of stone be stands, 


And buries tus face in bis trembling hands" 


A husband bows o'er lis youthful bride! 
An anguish is his too sore for weeping; 

She who clunga bref season to his side 
In Jeath’s en brace now is calmly sleeping 

away withall her charnis 


} 


She Lath melter 


Thea beautitul snoweurl within his arms: ¢ 
Toke a oird’s sweet voice she hath passca in air, 
I. ke the orient dew. the young rosebuds wear! 


| Now his hearth light will shine on a vacant seat, 


At his board her siniles will greet him never, 
And her sweetness which blessed home’s loved re 
treat 
And her looks of weleo ce have pass'd for ever 
Yet weeper cease o'er thy tate to mourn, 
Bat gather her virtue’s mn eoenmory’s urm— 


i O'erthem thy spruet in silence may brood 








And the thoughts of her sootne thy solitude. 


Look out the raised window on earth around 
How is nature cheerless ip autumn’s hour, 
The vear'’s dead honours bestrew the ground, 
And the bhghthath discoloured the vernal bower. 
Yet will spring in bis green anay burst forth 
And the blast will be hushed of the frozen north, 
The valley will bask in the sun's bright ray 
And the sweet birds carol the live-long day. 


Thus will solace burst from affliction’s sky, 
Thus a cal » come over the storm of -orrow.. 
Then the tears will he wiped from thy swoll’y ege, 
And hope yet will brighten each comang morron” 
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And when thou ahalt goto thy place of rest, 

And thy spirit ascend with the good and blest, 

Her weleo ve will then to thee be given, 
j 


Qn the severed 


on earth be ieyomed in heaven! 


nm 8. 
lS +o- 


SPECIMENS OF SONNETS, 


PROM THE MOST EMINENT PORTS OF TTALS 
TORQUATO TASS®O. 
I 
If Love his captive bind with ties so dear, 
How sweet to be wm amorous tangles causiit! 
If such the tood to <nare my freedom brought, 
How sweet the baited hook that lured me near’ 
How tempting sweet the limed twigs appear, 
Phe chilling we that warmth like mine vas wrought; 
Sweet too each painful unimparted thought, 
The moan how sweet that others loath to bea 
Nor less delight the wounds that mwar! siart, 
The tears that my sad eyes with moisture stat, 
And constant wail of blow that deadiy s uote 
If this be life-1 would expose iny heart 


To countles. wounds, and bliss from each should 


gain, 
1f death—to death [ would my davs devote 
9 } 
- 


Thy unrine vouth seem'd like the purple rose | 
That to the warn ray opens not its hreast, 
But, hiding st I] within its mossy vest | 


(ares not ts virgin beauties to iselase, | 


| 
Or like Aurora when the heaven first glows, | 
For hikevess from above wall suit thee best, 
When she with gold kindles each mountain crest, 
And o'er the plain her pearly mantle throws. 
No loss fram trove thy riper age receives, 


Nor can young beauty deck’ with art’s display 


Rival the native graces of thy form 

Thus lovelier is the ower whose full blown leaves 
Perfuine the air, and more than orent ray 
The sun's meridian glones blaze and warm. 

3. 

I see the anchor'd bark with streamers gay, 
The beckonmg pilot, and unruffled tde, 
The south and stormy north their tury hide, 


And only Zepto rs on the waters play 
} 


But vinds av} waves and skies alike betray ; 
Others who to ther flattery Jared confide 
And late when stars were bright sail'd forth in pride, 
Now breathe no nore, or wander in dismay 
f see the trophves which the billows heap, 
Torn sails, and wreck, and graveless bones that 
throng 
The whitening beach, and spirits hovering round. 
Still of for woman's sake this cruel deep 
I must es-ay. not shoals and rocks among 
But *mid the Sirens may my bones be found ! 


CLAUDIO TOLOMEI. 


Blest star of Love, bright Hesperus! whese glow 
Serves for sweet escort through the still of night, 
OF love the living flame, the friendly light, 

And torch of Venus when she walks below. 

Whilst to my mistress fair in stealth | go, 

Who dims the sun in orient ehambers bright, 
Now that the moon is low, nor cheers the sight, 


GAZETTE AND A'THEN AU M. 


| bril tant. 


| 


a ee er — 





Ha-te, in her stead thy silver ereeset sliow, 

| wander vot these gloomy shades anong, 
Upon the way-worn traveller to prey, 
Or graves dis le with enchanter’s song 
Niy raANVisT 


' 
! would re‘eem, 


( 
! 


t 
i heart fron: cruel spotier’s sway 
then oh’ avenge iny wrong, 
i-lest star of Love, and bean upon iny way 








NEWYORK, SATURDAY, Seprempen 16. 

Ohituary.---Ut is with no ordinary teeling 
that we record the death of the Hon. Wil- 
ham P. Van Ness. So sudden was. his 
decease, that we could hardly realize it, 
even when gazing upon the lifeless tace 
Which we saw, but a few hours before, 
lighted up and brightened with intellect 
and soul, 

Judge Van Ness was an ornament to his 
country. His mind was great and com- 
preliensive, its operations were slow, but 
[t was contemplative more than 


vactive. [fe was an accomplished scholar 


and a finisLed gentleman, an upright judge 
and in honouravle man, We have long 


been personally acquainted with his worth ; 
aul if this short tribute to his memory 
be the language at panegyric, It 1s also 


the language of truth! 

‘To attempt a description of the sorrow 
of his family at this unexpected and dread- 
ful calamity would be vain and intrusive. 
There is‘a sacredness in the grief which 
bewails the husband and the father, so 
suddenly struck down by death. It isa 


| grief which nought but time can assuage, 
and which friendship would vainly strive | 
i to alleviate. 
| 


| 


a 


To our readers —Last week. we antici- 
pated a delay in the publication of our pa- 
per. but it was protracted tar beyond our 
expectations : In consequence, it was 
deemed most expedient. not to deliver it 
to our city subscribers through the medium 
of our carriers, at so late a day as Wednes- 
day, and therefore, the paper of this week 


_as well as ot last, will be sent together. 


Hereafter, as we have made permanent 


arrangements, our subscribers may rely 


on being punctually served early every Sat- 
urday morning, .nd we trust that this 
explanation may remove every cause of 


| complaint, if any exists. 


Four Months in Europe.---We intended 
in this number to have animadverted in 





strong terms, and at some length, on va 
rious passages in Mr. Fairfield’s * Fou: 
Months,” No. Vi. inserted in our last pa 
per: but as ‘** Vindex,”’ an unknown cor 
respondent, has sent us an able, and cer- 
tainly a severe article, we shall not pro 
ceed in our intention. 

We cannot, however. pass by this op- 
portunity to express our unqualified dis- 
avowal, to Mr. Fairfield’s unnecessary, and 
we are sure, unjust remarks on the English 
clergy. We explicitly state, that, what- 
ever he may think of t.ngland, and all 
connected therewith, our readers are not 
'o adopt bis opinions as our belief. We 
look upon England, with all her faults, as 
the greatest, most refined, and most intel- 
lectual nation under the sun. 

We published Mr. Fairfield’s Journal, 
not without sonie hesitation, first, to allow 
him a channel, whereby to communicate 
his observations to his countrymen ; and, 
second, in hope that his remarks might 
not only amuse, but also instruct our read- 
ers ; well convinced, that their own good 
sense would permit nothing reprehensible 


in it, to make any lasting impressions on 
their minds, 


The “Four Mouths” wil be completed 
(we think) in three or {aur numbers more. 


In what follows, we trust, our readers will 
find nothing so censurable as they have 
seen. Having promised the ‘‘Four Months’ 
to our readers, we must go on with it. 


The Scrutinizer.—The first number ot 
this paper, which we noticed at some length 
last week will appearon Wednesday. We 
have already expressed our opinion of Mr. 
Baldwin’s qualifications, and now it only 
remains, to call the attention of our read- 
ers again to his paper. We heartily wish 
him every success. 





For the Gazette and Atheneum. 


Mr. Editor.---The writings of your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Fairfield, have attracted 


‘considerable notice from your readers, 
/not because they display any peculiar 





ability, but because they exhibit  stri- 
king specimens of that jacobinical rancour, 
which the world had begun to believe had 
departed with the other extravagances of 
the French Revolution. It would be ra- 
ther amusing in these cool and reasonable 
times to observe an individual lashing him- 
self into fury, and even phrensy, at the 
evils of aristocracy and monarchy, if the 
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oshibiiien were nol accompanied by the 
display of maliguity and ferocity, which 
must excite in every generous heart indig- 
nation and scoru. The author of the 
‘Pour Month-” journal might have taken 


“4 conspicuous rank among the ultra-demo- | 


cratic writers, who flourtshed in such luxu- 
riant profusion thirty years ago ; for talent 
and learning were not then requisite for 
distinction, and simply to a blind and fran- 
tic hatred to every government, where the 
chiet) magistracy was hereditary, to a 
phrensied animosity towards every indivi- 
dual on whorn the laws had conferred any 
permanent distinction, and tu a prejudging 
and inveterate hostility to every nation, 
which refused to adopt the utmost princi- 
ples of equality, 
the Pere du Chesne owed their celebrity. | 
Your correspondent is too late. He isa 

political insect out of season, whose buzz- 
ing and venomous fellows have been cut 
off by the frost. The most he 
do, is to call forth from the careless reader 
an expression of surprise and indignation, | 
accompanied, perhaps. with pity tor the | 


weakness of a temper, which willully per: | from his disappointment and femper, that, | the elegant writers of the day. 


it was that Maret and 





rity, Without one teeing of respect tor the 
| Political institutions under which the magic 
panne around him has been reared ; and 
i who can bend over the consecrated turt 
Which covers the numberless heroes, philo- 
sophers, and poets of Britain, without on 


throb of Kindness tor their countrymen and | 


sees 


around him, 
a trend or a good 


descendants, whom he 
Such a man cannot be 


me ates 
citizen. He is hy nature a sour and bitter 
misanthrope, whom a good and reflecting | 


man will exclude trom his society. 

| So unnatural is this character, that it is 
with reluctance we believe it can be found 
in the author of the “* Four Months Kesi- 
_ dence,”’ though he seems sufficiently care- 


less of the impression which his writings 
create. A different solution of his feelings | 
is imagined, though, perhaps, he will not | 


a he pleased with it. It is, however, the | 


spontaneous belief of the writer, who isa 


perfect stranger to him, and who never, 
can now. 


heard his name, till he read it in the Li- 
terary Gazette. A Poet by confession—_ 
very young—visiting England without any 
avowed motive—it is not unfair toc onclude, 


to chop off their own; abd asks his coun 
trymen to deter to lis “Four Months” 
experience, their long matured and cherish- 
ed predilection tor the land of their sires. 
Now this supposition may be entirely un- 
just, but the writer of the * Four Months 
Residence” justly exposes himself to such 
a chorge 

The English nobility of the present day 
ought not to be an object ot hatred. fat 
less of contempt, to an American poet. In 
calling for a favourable opinion ot them, 
I do not mean to refer to their virtues— 
their generosity —their patronage of genius, 
and their freedom trom 
(which, considering their boundless wealth, 
and unbounded temptation, is quite re- 
markable,) in which every American tra 
‘veller is prompt toassert their excellence, 
but | ground it simply on their literary 
merits. If a second Horace Walpole 
should think it necessary, at the present 
day, to excuse his own offences in litera: 
ture hy making a list of offenders of his 
| own rank, his “Catalogue of Noble Au- 
‘thors’ would comprise a large portion of 


It so hap- 


licentiousness, 


verts the powers of a mind ceriainly re- previous to his journey, he was sume | pened the hook in my hands at the time 


spectable, 
The true son of imagination 1s kind. 


hearted as well as warn-hearted—is just, 
though sometimes wilful---is g@enerous 
though occasionally wax ward — ‘* Elis fail- 
ings lean to virtue’s side ;” and if he err 
in speculative opinions, he errs on that side 
which generous and kind feelin’s have es- 
assent, perhaps, of 
look with in 


poused, without the 
cold and stern reason. We 
dulgence on the young American of ardent 
feelings and poetic temperament, like 
Halleck, who sees the aristocracy of Eng- 
land with a partial eye---who respects in- 
voluntarily the banners which have waved 
triumphant in so many storied fields, and 
who embalms in besutilul: poetry the he- 
roic names of Perev or Douglas, which 
have been a hattle-cry since the days of 
Norman William. e know full well. 
that this feeling is not inconsistent with 
the firmest affection for the institutions and 
manners of his native land. It is like early 
Jove---“ an infirmity of noble minds,” ex- 
ercising no unfavourable influence on the 
character. But we regard as an unhappy 
anomaly, the youthful poet, who can tread 
the “ time-honoured” soil of England, and 
‘can behold its beautiful landscape ; its 
embowered cottages and stately palaces ; 
He enltivated fields, and universal prospe- 


flattered and bepraised heyond his endu- 


rance, and intoxicated with hyson tea and | 
young ladies’ g 
** bounded reign,” 


‘ances, spurned his county’s 
and rushed to England 
to receive the higher praise of British ad- 
miration. 
no portents, or avant couriers, had an- 
nounced his approach ; that he is unknown 
in that mighty metropolis—a drop in tha’ 








'vast ocean; and that there are no means | 


‘of rising speedily into notice. He finds, 
| moreover, that the lite rary market is glut | 
ted with provincial genius, and that coun 
ty poetry is a drug. Peradventure he 
writes a sonnet for the Literary Gazette, 
which the editor rejects, or an article for 


( ampbell will not receive. 
irritable—without the candour te ascribe 
these things to the nature of human society, 
or the firmness to seize and prosecute the 
means, which, if he possess merit, must 
lead him to success, he adopts the more 
agreeable resolution of retorting contempt- 
** the world has damned him, and he damns 
the world.” He returns with impetuous 
rebound to his own country ; and then, 
like the travelled monkey in Esop, who 
had lost his tail, he calls npon his brethren 





Arrived in London, he finds tha! | 


the New Monthly Magazine, which Mr. | 
Impatient— | 


Country Geniisthe wonderot avillagem the List letter of Mr. Fairfield attracted 
the poet of some rural newspaper, who, | my notice, was the Frat of Coethe, tran 


ney Lord I’. L. Gower, and while ad 

miring the wild genius of the German 
Bard, I gave a grateful tribute to the talent 
ot bis elegant translator. In eloquence, 
these hereditary Legislators command the 
respect of even republican readers. Grey 
iand Lansdown of the one party, and Gren- 
‘ville and Liverpool of the other, challenge 
advantayeous comparison with the greater 
nuinbers, keener emulation, and more in- 
_dustrious talents of the house of commons, 
But there is another reflection, which toa 
| true poetic heart will be overwhelming, 
| The fairest wreath of poetic glory, which 
‘this age can boast, bas been culled trom the 
Acanthus-leaves of this ** Corinthian Capi- 
tal of civilized society” If the Romans 
pardoned the arrogance of the descendants 
| of the Scipios for the virtues of their ances- 
tors, the honest American Democrat will 
look with indulgence on an order, which 
cling as peculiarly its own, the name of 
Byron. 

The reader of these remarks will ill 
judge the author, if he believes him to en- 
tertain political sentiments opposed to the 
institutions of his native Jand. Not so, 
He will be as prompt to protect and che- 
rish; he leves them as fomdty as Aamncr 
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Lincoln Fairtield. But he detests, as a 
true species ol genuine tyranny, of the jaco- 
bimsin of the French school; aud with all 
its defects, he respects the constitution of 
england. tis aconseling reflection that 
these opinions are almost untversal — The 
‘ave ot reason” has cmdeed come, and the 
had passions, and profligate prineipies, and 
prejudiced opinions once connected with 
this name, have passed trom the country 
with the bones ot Pame. In vain wall 
writers like the author ot -* Four Months 
Tour” attemptto revive them  Jaeobinism 
is old, worn out, cannot be restored, 4s 


forever out of tashion : 


. ‘ 
“Tis acouch with the lossof it garnis! : s 
’ . 
Pisa Harp. whieh bas tostall ns 
Vis al pe, Where celttest baud can tive 

more Command, 
Vor on its divisions be rannimeg.” 

VINDEX, 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND 
SKETCHES. 
Juur 68 EP 

Asa parte r can sketch whatever scene 
he looks upon, with such exactness ton 
ture, that the most careless obse ver at 
once recognises the pustness of the oleture, 
soalso can a writer sketeh, and, to the 
rinotive mind, as vistdly asthe artet. 
presuming to thet piteb of gemus which 
many of my cofemporarnes possess, but 
merely as an humile admerer of animated 


and external nature. Phase attempted, and 


Womy mind does not change. wi l eontinue 
a few THODGMTS AND SkETOHRS, of ft] 
thought, whch have crow my mined, 
and the scenes Phave looked unon. | Tt 
these, my readers can discover a res 
blance to nature, and tind amusement or 
Instruction, my o! is fully attamed, 
Whoever has studied human nature will 
the keen eye Of obmsery on. las at 
sand times remarked, that, to hit the 


thoughts, actions, gestures. Tioibles, and 
those only whieh distime ist me omoan trom 
another, ~ that makes him te the ot 
world a thag aport trom bis telow-men 
must have telt how arduous ts the task, ; 
how difheult the true and exect perlorm- 
ance. Ft isa task in which few have sue- 
ceeded. Hence it is, that menof inferior 
venius so often fail in their attempts to de- 
lineate character, whether it be in tales, 
plays, or novels: the careless reader can 
seldom divine the cause, why he is pleased 


He is satishied or dissatis- 


or clisple asec, 











fied with a perorinance, and knows not 
wheretore > but thises the cause: however 
correct and eliss:cal the language of a 
work may beat the plot is not well ma- 
tured, and the characters not drawn “to 
lite,’ at will find few admirers ; while, on 
the other band. <t a well-devised plot, and 
correct delineation of character, be exe- 
cuted, even though the language be loose 
and meleyvant, it will assuredty succeed to 
acertain extent. Though tew readers (as 
we said betore) can depict nature in her 
glowing colours, vet, there Is an intuitive 
teeling, or judgment, that informs us when 
il js clone. 

Inthe Saerours we have drawn under 
the tite that we hove adopted, we do not 
pret 1 to be more ‘‘ecunning of fence’ 
than falls to the lot of those who have ex- 


arraenne ad, with the same cde! oht and aSSi- 


duyy (1, t we have. the | rhts and shades 
at ¢ ' el Yinone the infinity which 
Wwe eos { 1 we have selected thase 
aT bats oO stan artists would 

el releve; how we may have 
sues eed we eave to th i doment of 


our readers: u:deterred. however. from 


our obtect, by the diuticul'y of the study, 
ve sho'l oa om m ¢ ’ ot with the 
es of reforming tl fanits and foibles 

ot the ogee. but for the strong desire of af- 
our readers oneusement. We know 


nef. ud convo one has ever ree haye ! he Saw 
his own likeness sketched: we can, how- 
ever. nesert that we have not, nor do we 
intend, to draw ined ‘ Ay ils, 1 classes. 


Our next essay witli be 


CITY AND VIELAGE MANNERS. 


It isa remark we have often heard, and 


whieh hi tory | uts in the a outh of a dis- 

yishbed amar. thot ** Pwonld rather he 
tiyst it villowe, than second ina city.” 
|" ' would rather be 


yactes (hooest ond respectable 
Mona citwy, than be doomed to pass 

oO} \ na Villewre 
Price the course of our travels, it has 
beenour lot to reside for a time, in various 


nd towns. in this country as well as 
throwds with the exception of the national 


character, we have tound foreign and do- 
mestic, in general, simtior The unso- 
phisticated manners of a village life have 


often been extolled in approved verse and 


prose, vet these we never admired. The 
ladies are deficient in the polish and grace, 
the gentlemen in the refinement of man- 
ners and gentility of deportment, which 
characterize the city bred. The village 


gentlemen, withal, lack the dignity and 
ease of gesture. which make our sex so 
gracious in the eyes of the ladies. 
In villages, every day seems a Sunday ; 
the bustle and stir, the anxious eye and 
rhurried step, which constantly chequer a 
city Iie. is unknown: perhaps there ts not 
the same necessity tor despatch and watch- 
tuine-s 5 that which is not done to-day will 
do equaily we: to-morrow: there is not 
the same dancer that mactivity and sloth- 
fulness Will mar a speculation. No one 
has nerve or confidence to outrun his neigh- 
bour iw hazardous adventures! Ina com- 
mercial city at ts vastly diflerem. "Phe 
chance which should have been embraced 
to day, nd neglected, is lost forever: a 
speciation delayed, even a singie hour, is 
rendered unsale, or totaly deteated, by 
one more prowpt and decisive adven- 
turer. Myvery ran moves onward with a 
firiny step and fixed eye, whieh shows an 
ovject in view ¢ active and waichiul, care- 
tui and jealous that his neighbours do not 
outgeneral him. At the post-ollice the in- 
stant a mat] or vesse! arrives, to learn the 
news trom distont places; for the intorme- 
tion Which ts not oftamed 
might almost as well net be known; the 
chance which it offered bas been embraced 
by a mere vctive merchant This differ 
' lin 


ence ot life makes a streKing contrast be 
»} 
' 


+ 


on the instant. 


tween the city and country physiognomy. 
The citizen is discovered by his sharp eye, 
firm step, ane con Dress¢ dj iy Gs the coun- 
tryman by his dull, rengieg eve. stew and 
icareless step. ond open wonder-marking 
Imouth, Who is there among us, that can 
not tell a eountrvman the mornent he sees 
him on our streets? The stoge or steam 
hoat that corres him hither, cannot trans- 
late his nature. He is accustomed. at home, 
te stand heh:nd his counter discussing news, 
known long enough before in the city to be 
twice forgotten. He drives his team a 
snail pace, whistling gaily as a bird in 
spring. careless of the turmoils of the con- 
tentious cit. That which would be done 
ina city in five minutes, he thinks is done 
very speedily, if accomplished in a day. 
Almost as speedilv 2s ves or no, can be 
said, a city merchant closes a bargain, 
‘The countrymen must talk it over, first 
in his house or store, then the tavern-keeper 
must profit somewhat. The inn is the 
change, as well as the exchange. 
| Ina city every one is so much occupied 
‘with his own concerns, he has no time to 
' think or talk of his neighbour’s. A vil- 
lager has so little of Lis own business to en- 
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vage his attention, that he must be eternally 


busy with other people's, and bis own 
concerns are those which he generally 
knows least of. be is intimate with every 
one in the place and the country round for 
tiiles. Ina city there are a thousand cir- 
cles, and each one inoves in his own parti- 
colar sphere. His next door neighbour he 
never saw, perhaps does not know bis 
name—may marry or die, and he never 
‘he wiser tor tt. [fa new jace is seen in 

village,every inhavitant knows his object, 
name, family, fortune, &c. in a tew hours, 
cven better than he does himself. I birth, 
marriage. sickness, or death, takes place. 
rt <preads turough the whole population 
like wild-fire. If one is absent trom 


church, conjecture 1s instantly abroad as | 


to the cause; * Where has he been? what 
is he doing 2” is asked ; and fifty of his 
very good triends call to know the reason ; 
not that they care a cent about the matter, 


For the Grazette and Athenwum 


FITZALLAN 

The happiest lives are not the most 
eventtul, nor days free trom sorrow, those 
which may most easily be described ; yet 
when gay dreams of happiness have de- 
par'ed, and the love which cheered and 
enlivened the dawn ot existence has lett 
the heart to mourn in its utter loneliness, 
when the brightness which shed its lustre 


on one page of memory rather cists a fee- 


bie glimmer on the succeeding, or fades 
in distance like a dream ot childhood, 
than gives a steady or a wished tor 
light on atter days ; it may be as dificult 
| to give interest to woe which has no vanity, 
or to obtains sympathy for sorrows which 
are represented without romance or ad- 
| venture. 

| Fitzallan in early life was wild and im- 
i petuous ; unchanging in love, violent in 
hate, yet with generosity capable of the 


but merely to gratity insatiable curiosity. | most disinterested forgiveness ; determin: 
lor these reasons we never wish to pass a | ed in purpose, bold in action ; and possses- 


village life: to have people eternally pry- | ing the art of giving every word and look 
ing into one’s concerns—their loves, hates, )an insinuating charm which went directly 
fears, jealousies, debts, duns, &c. does not | to the chord he wished to touch. Ellen 
suit our taste. itis no plaice torus, where, | was his first love ; he admired ber be iuty, 


for ten truths, ten thousand caluimmies are 


circulated, which pass 


but he loved her for the warm confidence 


from mouth to | ot herheart, the tenderness of her feelings, 


. ' y > F > i 9 ‘fe 
mouth, and ear to ear, as if they were the | the refinement of ber mind, and her deep 


uatural food of our race. 


attempt to reform individuals, 
Jasses: this has often been tried without 
classes: th 

effect. 
lousy, and all ‘he train of Us that huma- 


The petty malice. envy, hate, jea- 


nity inherit, have with-tood the efforts of 

- . ot : s 1. ” 3 

sages since the flood. ti!) philoso} onaagee 
a] } ! e the a bnomn 

now compe!'ed to adnrt, toa the nature of 

inan must undergo a thorough change, be- 

fore it be po--ib'e to stop the mouth of 


its unge- 


! i } » or a 
slander, or shut the heart agains! 


nerous tenans human passions, 

These remarks were penned not many 
weeks ago, on a yainy doy. at the tavern 
in the village of --——, in which place we 
were unfortunste enough to he 
about ten days. ‘Vhile there, we 


letained 
acquainted with many of the inhoditants. 
‘Phe character of one fair damse! caught 
our attention, pleasant!y, or unpleasantty, 
will be seen by the following portrait, for 
which, we-have chosen the title of 

THE VILLAGE GOssiP 

(T'o be siven in our nert.) 


X. 








The appearance of merit is oftener re- 
warded by the world than merit itself. 





l untold love tor him. 


, | 
It would be a vain task for any one to} é 
tc, much fess | fled tor ever. 


alone. 


ecaine | 





But she died ; and 
then did the chainot Fitzallan’s life seem 
He was an altered being 
when he awoke from his long dream of 
sorrow. He bowed not in devotion to wo- 
mantor it too forcibly reeiinded him of 
what his heart told him he should forget ; 
he joined not ia the circle of dissipation, 
for his nature now sought enjoyment else- 
where. He saw successtul love, but it did 
not arouse hisenvy ; he saw and moved with 
the busy crowd, but was not as one of them ; 
he saw others happy, and felt that he was 
All marked the change ; but there 
wis a proud indifference in his eye which 
interpreted forgetfulness ; his high feel- 
ings would not submit to pity, and the 
world thought his bosom free from sorrow. 
Years passed on; and his heart asked him 
if he should wander an isolated selitary 
being, and die without one heart to mourn 
his fall; if he should drag out his weary 
existence, without one social joy, without 
a charm to lighten his load of wo, without 
enjoyment, without love. He determined 
to seek a companion for his future years, 
and his heart involuntarily suggested a 
model. He left the home ofhis childhood, 
the scene of his sweetest happiness, and 


his deepest misery. and he found other be- 
ings as tar, other hearts which would have 
been as kind and true to him as Ellens. 
Yet he chose none the partner ot bis bo 
He died, ere age bad bowed his 
torm, and when lite should have played 
joyously, and hope and peoce and happi- 
hess glowed brightly within him. He died, 
(in lite unblessed, i death untamented, 

Sympathy weeps 


sO. 





over such wrecks of 
what ismost generous, aud contiting and 
(noble ts our wature and we ask, wos there 
/not one being to revive the lampot feeling 
ere suffering had quite extinguished it, 
, Was there not one heart whose well tried 
aflection might revay bin for every disap- 
pomntment and every misery, whose endear- 
Ing love might be the solace of bis bosom 
and shed a 
path ot his exisience. 
agined a standard of pertection 


blissful light over the dark 
Oh no. he bad m- 
and he- 
cause humanity could not reach it. be loved 
The love ot his early youth had 
passed aw.y ; and if perchance in attes 
years its memory returned, it was but to 
casta fittul gleam which but too strongly 
contrasted past and present. Such is the 
history of one formed tor greater happi- 
ness, with feelings an. sentiments capable 
‘of giving the highest telicity, he lived 
knowing that not one being was happy in 
his existence or would smile less joyously 
ithe was no more. With a heart well ca- 
pable of loving. and most worthy of being 
beloved, he passed through life with an af- 
fection that destroyed his own happiness 
without giving bliss to one, and unbiessed 
by woman’s love, save that of hers who so 
early sunk to the tomb. Few knew the 
tale of his boyhood, and the world saw him 
only asabachelor ; an®pithet which casts 
a shade over the brightest virtues and 
clouds the hest affections of the heart ; a 
situation Which damps the ardour of gen- 
lus because its meed must be enjoyed 
alone ; which takes half the charm trom 
success, because no eye brightens with 
kindred pleasure ; which gives a tenfold 
power to disappointnent, because there is 


nove. 


| no kind bemp to seek and gladden, no 


i hand to avert its force when the weight 
falls upon his bosom. Lt robs lite of every 
solace, and the heart of all that might 
cheer it in adversity, or give a lasting Joy 
to prosperity, all that might gladden it in 
affliction, or smooth its rough path to eter- 
nity. HINDA. 








Our own caprice is more extravagant 
than the caprice of fortune. 
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| waggery, his puns, and what is much bet- 
—-———= | ter than edher, his poetry ? Or paint our 
|goul A——, always wry; like a huge fo 
rest transplanted, a rus in urbe—musical 
as Poilypheme. and as reat: 

‘There is one day (or nizht) inthe year, | Shall For who can 
which, however capricious Nature may | tell oar doings? “Who can paint a laugh? 
choose to be, is always the same. On that | Who can carry away a rich thought with 
day, though the heavens shower roses, or! all its bloom?) Where is the treshness of 
iccident. or cir- 
cunstance ? It may not be done 

Yet, talking of iaugiing, as Mr. Aircas- 
It is 
worth a bundred groans in any state of the 


RU se Ua ous. 
TWELE TH NIGHT, 


WHAT Vor! SILL 


goon? - vu! ne. 


stones, or seawiter, we have always our. the jest that hung upon 
if oat be not 
nature, it is art, and will answer our pur | 
pose as well. his day (we beg pardon 
of our friends in Dublin) is Twelfth Nicht ' 

On that day the world is populous. 
titaced 
Weathercock, bitronted, doub e-homcie 
He is Robert and Rigdu n-tunnidos atonce 


frost and snow upon earth, 
tle would say, Lown like a laugh 


market. 


l never saw a Frenchman laugh. They 


Every one (Oh, rare day.) 1s a 
smile, they grin, 
shoulders, they dance, they cry ™ Ha!” 


Ee is lean Simpson, and Sir Epreure Mane fand Cool! but they never give them- 


mon He is grinnins Harry. and Hy niet) selves un to boisterous un onrted laugh- 
the sad Dane. His capacity is double, be ter. “They hive aways «4 rem upon their 
it for rairth or drink. He is, in short. an lungs, avd thetr ausc es are drilled to or- 
oxquisite irregularity, like the mermaid; der. Phete carta does not savour of 
but in most cases handsomer. could zo tlesi and tlood. Lb .tu aot mean to con- 


tend tor that pa npere flinch which grows 


sant accidents of fortune, these personal less and less, im proportion 


on till February ia describing these plea 
is itis high- 
riven to chibdr 
i ! i 


Vinod ire 


antitheses ; where one corporeal title rebel. te i—(so gin 


iosteps therr 


wild fut fora humourous 


a ; 
ati fiisth tauuztih, SUED ts ibe 
Thev are ora lau. Phe 


Men the Flemings often, the Trsa always : 


leth agoinst the other. vi 

On that day there is a grand mekiag of U 
kings, (but ** no coronation.’*) 
as common as kittens, and olavtul. 


ones to a iarce 
Ger vaans lvieh sometiines, 
the 
live tor a day under a roval democracy . Syren id's face is iused, and the Scotch- 
muta French- 
They smile, indeed, 

their sinile is like their 
thin; their merriment 
‘rammed Toere is in it 
soneting of the acid of their sallads, 
sonetiing of the oungency of their sauces, 
It is neither solid 


hut they are free, though epnhemers!: on | oian’s thawed, intoa augh; 


tented, though happy. Thev are slaves man never laughs. 


to the monarch ot fortune, yet they beard but what then? 
and laugh him to scorn, And what, thouch 


he bid them kiss the cold bars, or thei 


SOUD-"Nha vrTe,. 
sgu ezed and 
pretty neighbour, they repine not, but 
straightway ohey hin. 

ny swhstantial 


‘Then how tine ts the dialogue, how tree | bul noth 


from restraint, how gay: Leana!lmostina- |) oer ethereal; but at. og between wind 
gine a Contributors’ circle potent as ama- | aud water; not of evita, nor heaven— 
gician s good nor bad; bat vi onously indifferent, 


* We ARE THRE KING ”’ band not to be ad nit rs rnirtie. 


** We speak no treason, man—”’ TT) be contioned., 


Give us our crown (ot wood or tinsel : sass 


we will shine like Mr. Elfiston’s pitlars, | NANG. criber take- this 


bes > * * j . et t ' ye and the pul- 
v 1 be 0 ‘tholomew wil , : ! San pu 
thou rh 4 e not) Bartholomew fair. he leontn é Ok TANDING 
Now — e is Ve n ai] ots va branches, at No of 
Yet. shall Feo on? boss street where all who wav facour him witha 
. i was 9 , i ay assure! the yr work shall be executed 
Shall T try to show our Eliza’s glancing | vy ty con "ae 
6? «Shall F , 2p ane fine i : 
wit os hal I trace the dee p and tine 7 and hound. and warranted to 
vein of Mr. Table talk ? Shall TE point the | be equ. t 


cheertul gravity ‘almost a paradox) of} A general a-sortinent of b'ank books for sale. 


D—? the restless pleasantry of Jonus, | JOHN H. MINUSE. 


N.B Subserihers to the « @iterary Gazelle” can 
shade ? Shall I strive to eut-do Mr. Her- | bave ther rs bound tn calf or any kind of 
bin ‘ing, by sending them to the above place. 


| 
| 
' 
ever-veering, catching the sun and the | 
| 


Dert, in his humour, in his portraits so pi- 
quant and so true ? Or shall IE sharpen my | 
pen’s point. and hit off our friend Lycus’s 


hooks gentiemen's hbraries, old books, 
and publicanous, bound to any pattern, acd at the 
shortest notice. Jniv} 


| 


~~ - 


TERE 3. of ESL. 
JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N, 
| Y. is particularly disinclined to pay for 
the paper. 

J LIUwS BLACKWELL, of Tioga 
county, has neglected to pay tor bis paper 
although written to by our clerk three se- 
veral times alter his year ot subscription 
| terminated, ' 

GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co 
hits not pad. 

a he Continued 

N. B. Phat there may be no mistake and 
ho unnecessiry appresenusions on the sub- 
ject ot the Black Last, itis proper to state, 
that these are subscribers to the Minerva. 





they shrug up their} which paper | purchased about fourteen 


montis ago and whien was incorporated 
with the New- ors Liierary ciazette, last 
Pie year ot these subscribers 
expired fast vpril, aad due warning has 
been give. to all. Our good subscribers 
hive notumg to tear trom te Biack List : 


September, 


no name suall be inserted vastily, unad 
visedly or uajustiy ; but whea once insert- 
ed there «oo shall remain. 


Te tear TP ’ Hy 
AMERICAN PaAy ELLER, 
A vad SA NOvk. act : ‘ ‘ 
WIE t LAY | l t R 5 p hse on Tuesday- 
and bitays on a large poperal sheet, by 

Ba izera rier, at vo. db) ort siveet, boston, anu 
@ great variety of Literary and 
Van dactinng, Agaecl aratand Connnereial gtel- 
hnzeme—intor cal on tiere-tne and umportant t 
t eon aru Vowmestic news- 


A iuar 


~“Seunace wiatter— 


raveilers—-!iie lalest bi 


vlariwe tst—irice wrent we. Ne \s a veucie 
tt veneral advertis t offers <invular advantages, 
VIng @infore exten iwe cueMahon avong places 
ot public resort ci as “age tlouses. Steam- 


Buats, Hotels Heacimg Rooms, &e 
paper in Vew-Baglaud 


tan any othei 


The Stage Register. a publication very useful to 
travellers. is issued ma neat pamphiet form as ap 
accoinpaniment to tue Pravelier once ia two 
mouths and tarnishes a full aceoent of the prince? 
pal line of Stages. Stea o- boats, an « anal ackets, 
in the New-Euzland states and the state of New 
\ ork. 

Price of the Traveller S4 per ann: of the Ura 
veller and Reg ster So per anu tali in advance. 

Julv. 1926 


PUBLISHIby EVERY 


JAMES G, BROOKS, 
EDITOR, PUBLI-HER. AND | ROCRIETOR, 


SATURDAY. 





OFFICE NO. 4, WALL STREET, NEW- YORK. 


Terus --Four Dollars per annum, payable 
tn advance. Subscriptions must com- 
mence with the first No. of a Volume, 
prospectively or retrospectively, 

No subscriptions received for a shorter pe 
riod than one year, and notices of dis- 
continuance must be given one month 
previous to the close of ayelume. Let 
ters must be post-paid. 
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